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— Munton’s Oracle. 
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feu? 


‘From Saturday April the t5th, to Lueldap April the 18th, 1710. 


Trial of Skill, or the Duelling-Polt, 
being an honourable Challenge to the in- 
genious of etther Sex, to write either 
pro or con on all difputable Things. 


a Shall here prefent the Reader with a Trial of Skid, 
av or the Duelling-Poft, being an honourable Challenge ta 


the ingenious of either Sex, to write either pro or con 
aK upon all difputableThings , and (Reader )if all thisVari- 
® ctv don’t pleale ye, I muft e’en defpair of doing it. 
» > { thall give an Accouat of the Challenges I receive Week- 
| ly, and fhall aniwer all the Challenges that are fent me 
>) by cither Sex; for the Detlign of this Duelling-Pojft is 
© a general Challenge upon ali difputable Things and if every 
© Gentleman and Lady will put their Names to the Chal- 
"lenges they fend, they fhall never mifs of an Antwer; 
or if I refufe ic, (according to the Praétice of our mo. 
> dern Duellifts) let em poft me up fora Coward. The 
fhirft Challenge fhall be introduc’d with the Letters which 
‘formerly pals’d between Dr. M———-- (then living in 
) Cambridge) and my felf, as they fet my Duelling-Poft in a 
clear Light, and fhew how greatly all the Partsof Learn. 
"ing will be advanc’d and improv’d by it: And the firft 
> Letter Dr. M fent me was this, direéted 


| To the Author of the Athenian Mercury. 
= STR, 


Here have been fomePhilofophers who have afhim’d 

all things equally difputable, and that the Difference 

only lies in the Advantage of well managing the Argu- 
ment; indeed it appears to me, that there are many 
hings in moft Sciences difputable enough, which if 
pbrought to a juft and happy Ifue, wou’d bid fair for the 
oft confiderable Advancement that has been made in 
Learning thefe many Years. *Tisa patronizing of Er- 
ror, and highly tends towards the fettling of it, not to 
fee what has been already faid upon Subjects, but to im- 
yofe crude and indigefted Notions upon the World: 
Tt alfo tends to the Propagation of it, to dilpute extem- 
pore of Things, fince the ftrongeft Objetions can’t be 
brought on a fudden, nor a juft and vigorous Defence 
made for Truth; and thus weak Defendants and trifling 


Opponents leave the Cafe worfe than they found it. 
Now I think an Attempt which can be free of thefe Dif- 
advantages, woud not be difpleafing to you, therefore, 
Sir, I propofe an bonourable Challenge, as a Pledge ot 
Friendfhip, upon feveral dilputable Things, which you 
have advanc'd in all Parts of Learning: And if the Con- 
troverfy be manag’d with that calm aad ingenuous Pro: 
ceedure, which Prudence and our Reputation calls for, 
i¢ might contribute fo far to our own Improvement and 
Satistaétion, as wou'd infinitely out-ballance the Severity 
of the Exercife, 1 promiie my felf an Apiwer at your 
Convenience, and am 


Your very humble Servant, 


M 


SIR, 


Approve of the Defign, and accept your Challenge, 
defiring you in your next to propofe your Subjects, 
and to give me Direétions how to fend to you, which is 


all at prefent from 
F DUNTON. 


STR, 


Ou lay further Obligations upon me, which I have 
yet no Opportunity to repay otherwife than by 
acknowledgment, butif you pleafe to chufe your Mee 
thod, and fix the Laws of Difpute, I fhall willingly 
confine my felf to them; and now I think chere’s no 
more to do but that I mention a Subjeét , and che firft 
Subje€t that fhall be debated is— The Being of a God.-— 
I thought convenient to give you Notice, that you might 
have Time before-hand to read upon the Subje&. It 
you pleafe, your Aniwer to this as before, and tor the 
future we fhall have beter and more private Opportuni- 
ties. Lam, 
5S JR, Yours, 


—— 


SIR, 


N the formal Laws of Dilpate f fuppofe you are not 
ignorant, only as fofs Words and bard Arguments 3s 
ag! pleafe : I defire you to write {0 the firft 


ime, that 
there 


= 2 


there may be no Need of Replicarions and Rejainders 5 and 
I fhail oblerve the fame Rule, otherwile there will be but 


" 7 . aNeonae ? 
‘le done: However, when you fend a Challenge, VU 
an(wer it, but thall continue 
r fos al 
Your hearty triena, 
j Sa ey a, 
F. D VU N T L avVe 
Sik 
i" ye the Rules you lay down for our Weekly Cbal- | 
5 at now here’s a Tria] of Skil, and if you | 
are for oft Words and bard Arguments (as you fay you be) , 
you areas fair a Duellift as Tcou’d wifh, however, Im 
5 | read 
prepar’d to fight you at all Weapons, (I mean ready to 
argue all difputable Things) all 1 defire is a clear Stage, 
anu trom you no Quarter, 


The firft Subject in Debate 1, The Being 
of a GOD. 


S/R, 


Have been thinking over the more popular Arguments 
that fas "tis pretended) prove the Exiftence of God, 
and | muft afk your Pardon, if I can’t difcover the de- 
monftrative Force and kvidence they carry with them; 
as the Being of God wou’d be the firft and moft impor- 
tant Truth if *twere difencumber’d and clear’d beyond 


| 
| 
Doubt and Difpute, fo that methinks it leflens a Man’s | 


Efteem for the Notion, and unhinges his Mind, when 
the Support of it labours under Weaknefs and Deteét. 
I fhall give you the Inftances and Remarks I gather‘d, 
upon a fuperficial Survey of the Matter. ‘The firft Argue 
ment that occurs, is builton that Congenite Idea, as fome | 
call it, which we have of the Divine Being: From the | 
vaft Compreheniion of this /dea, "cis inferr’d, that God 
muft be the &fficient that firft gave it Being. Now cou’d 

we difedtthe Point, m perfwaded theConlequence wou'd 

drop in the Operation, to make an Offer at it. If 


there's none can fully comprehend a Being of infinite | »¢:11 1] know the Iflue, 


Perfcétion, I don’t fee that the /dea is fo big, and carries | 
fo much in the Make on’t, as is generally {\ ppos’d, that | 
none can fathom an infinite Being in his Thought, is) 
pretty certain; for as the Objeét is immenfe and bound- 
lefs, and the /dea fuppos'd commenfurate, the Mind alfo 
muft be infinite, that can lodge and containit. farther, 


| 


| 


a 


moft inadequate wecan form, feeing the Perfedtion Of ay 
Idea is deriv’d from the Perfpicuity and Proportion j 
bears to its Objeét , and neither of thefe can put in the 
leaft Pretence inthe Cale betore us; all our Other J 

are more perfeétand adequate, becaule their Objeéts a. 
limited, not too big for the Mind. A Man might mai 
more of this Pointit he argu’d from the Ideas We ce 
form of the References of Things to the Exiftence of Go, 


A Second Argument, as infirm as the former, jg 
ther’d from the Confene of Nations: To take this i 


‘ out of Humour with thefe Arguments, they feem fo up 


woud you make but a fingle Experiment of the Cafe, 
you'd be fatisfy’d, You may put your Mind on the Rack 


when you pleafe, widen and ftretch your Thoughts to | 
the Length of your Power, and when you have done, | 


you might ¢’en as well have kept your primitive Propor- 
tion ; for youcan’t gral) an Inch of Infinity, you'd go 
nearer to encircle the Earth in your Arms, throw the 
Alps trom their Bafis, with the Tilt of your Shoulder. 
The Argument methinks looks fomething ridiculous, 
that becaufe we can’t apprehend the Being and Perfe€tion 
of God, we muft needs infer his Exiftence: You fee th: 
Confequence runs from the Imperfeétion of the Crea 
ture to the Divine Exiftence. Id fain be inform'd why 
an Argument of infinite Concern fhou’d rather be bot- 
tom’'d upon this, than any other Jdea ? Tis evidently the 


| 


often infufficient to fecure the Deity from the Affaults 


lie, entrench’d only with Arguments that are inconclee 
five, and can’crefift a S:orm¢ 1 know your Penetrating: 


Pieces, wou’d {wella Letter beyond its Bounds > howerg! a 
to unmask it a litrle, the Univerfality of itis a jituh 


Jame, it thrives illia America, and worie in Soldania ane = 


u 


Formofa. One wou’d conclude, that if the Netion of, e 
God prevail’d in any Quarter of the Univerfe, ’cwoyiiis 
influence thofe unculrivaced Parts moft apparently > thine 
Natives are unpolifh’d, ignorant of Artifice, and th 
Schemes of Government, and remain juft fuch as thie 
Womb of Providence produc’d ’em 4 mow what cou’d ob ie 
literate the Perfwafion of a Deity in the Minds of theta 
meer Naturals? This Thought has given Birth to thie 
Conclulion, that the Notion of a God isa Piece of pe a 
litick Subtilty, that was form’d upon Defign, and ham 
only obtain’d with the Nations that have refin’d upuie 
Nature, feeing the very Footfteps of it are not foune” 
among Nations cut off from Society andCommerce, = 

The Third Argument forg’d for the Purpote, anes 
drawn from the Struéture and Contrivance of the Unig” 


ae 
twa 


verfe, lies equally expos’d, if a Man was at leifure to fitfis 
it. Don’t we fee Infeéts daily traduc’d from the Influengy™ 
of the Sun, that have as much Myftery and Beauty i= 


' their Make as the whole Frame of Things, and yet we 
know whence they derive their Original, and nothing ¢) 


a Divinity feems in the leaft concern’d, = 
Iexpeét Sir, that you’ll oblige the Publick, and your 
Friend,with your Thoughts of the Matter; Iam almoti= 


reafonable and defencelefS. The ftrongeft Barriers ar 


Atheifm ; how naked then and expos’d muft the Notios 


will carry you fafe thro’ the Search, and am impatie % 


Sir, 1 am Tonk 


ae 
i 

“) 
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Dunton’s Anfwer. we 


SIR, 


O quarrel with the Arguments that prove the Di 

vine Exiftence, is but one Remove from Atel 

and Infidelity, ’tis an unpromifing and bold Enterprife 
throw God from his Throne, argue his Exiftence out 0 
Doors, and ftifle the Belief of his Being. The firm Pet 
‘wafion that there’s a God, is of infinite Concern to Chi 
reafonable Creature 5 and a Man might as well fyllogi# 
againft the Hopes of the Humane Race, and tell ush 


plain Terms, That HappinefS is impraéticable, and 1 
yond ovr Reach, as at one Stroke to deprive us of 
Object of all prefent and future Expeétation, If thet 
ben’t a God, the Humane Will may wander o’er the 
verfe, and never meet with Satisfaétion and Reft. ‘ 


| groundlefs, fceing the more our Acquaintance is Cultiva. 


[ 


Capacities of the Soulean’t fill ‘emfelves with the World, 
‘cis an Objeét too unfruitful and narrow 5 the Cravings of 
the Mind run impatient after fomething /nvifible, with | 
which the Creation can’t furnifh ’ems and thou’d we 
take a full View of our Delires, ’twou'd be the Enjoy- 
ment of aGod we fearch and wifh for. Tocome to the 
Poine: Ihe tirft Argument you engage, is bottom’d on 
the Idea which we can’t form of a God: ’Tis true, the 
Force and Evidence on’t may not be fo clear and convin- 
cing as one wou’d wifh 5 but yet we wou’d not lofe the 
leaft Speck of Light that guides us in the Search atter fo 
important a Truch. You’re highly oftended with the 
Imperfeétion of the /dea, and methinks you talk there at 
an untoward rate, feeing “tis of infiaite Moment, and 
nearly concerns our Happinefs, that there’s a God fo im- 
menfe and perieét, that his Being is beyond Search and 
Comprehenfion. Cou’d I fully fathom the Perfeétions 
of God, and force my Underftanding quite thro’ his Be- 
ing, 1 fhou’d be very indifferent and unconcern’d whether 
there wasa God or no. Astothe Truth of the Argu- 
ment, [ wou’d neither build too faft upon it, nor lole its 
Evidence 5 that the /dea is gather’d from the Ampliation 
of all known Perfeétions that are {catter’d among the 
Creatures, isacommon Objeétion in this Cafe, tho’ it 
has more of Popularity than Reafon. Shou’d we pile 
up all the Perfettions we meet with in the Univerie, 
they’d never climb up to Infinity, that’s infurmountable, 
I'd fain ask a Queftion upon this Point, ’tisthis, Whether 
thefe Perfeétions were pil’d upon purpofe to furnifh out 
a Divinity from the whole ? Or ’twas only upon Defign 
to parallel the /dea of an infinite Being, which the Mind 
was ftruggling with before, the former Suppofition is 
unreafonable, for the moft they cou’d make of their Dei- 
ty wou’d be no better than a Predicable in Logick,. 
patch’d up of Pieces and Particulars, which the Mind 
might-unpin at Pleafure, and the Frame wou’d diffolve, 
and every Creature put in for its Share. The Second 
Suppofition muft therefore obtain, and I'd know where 
the Mind cou’d poffibly fiumble upon this vaft Jdea 
which fhe woud, but cannot parallel, *twas beyond the 
Sphere of her own Aétivity to form it at firft, feeing fhe 
had never had any Acquaintance with the Objeét of this 
Idea, and ’twas impoffible her own Perfe€tions cou'd ever 
magnify, and {well fo immoderately as to reach up to 
the Proportion of this immeafurable Image which fhe’: 
con{cious of, and can’t cleatly account for: From the Pre- 
mifes, an unprejudic’d Perion wou’d eafily infer that God 
has priviledg’d the Mind with Power to form this Jdea, 
which fhou’d lead her to the Knowledge and Difcover 
of her Authorand End. Ealargemenc were eafy on this } 
Head 5 but there remains fome of your Remarks that re- 
uire a particular Defcant. The Confenc of Nations isa 
archer Argument which you cannot fwallow. Your Ex- 
ceptions again the Univerfality of the Confent are 


ted with the Natives of America, Soldania and Formofa, 
the Notices of a Deity begin to unmask and difcover 
’emfelves. Befides, were your Inftances as true as you'd 
have ’em, they'd make little for your Purpofe, feeing 
wherefoever the Humane Nature is polifh’d, Society and 
Commerce eftablifh’d, there the Notion thrives, and ‘tis 
meer Pretence and Flourifh to talk of a Speculative 
Atheift, his Confcience rebukes him, andhis Mind trem- 
bles to deny the Divine Exiftence. 


3 J 


| which is advanc’d upon the Creation and Contrivance 
of the World. It you'll concern Chance in the Matter 
I'm fure your Notions of Chance muft be Noble, and 
uch as can only be appropriated to rhe Divine Being, and 
fo the Ditterence refts on the Propriety of the Name. 
You argue from the Generation of Infeéts to Atrhei/m, 
and the Confequence is very extraordinary ; this fhews 
you've fmall Acquaintance, with the Common-wealth of 
Learning. Equivocal Generation is long fince argu’d off 


| her Feet, and there’s no Suppore left for the Notion, 


| cis Matter of Experiment, that Infe&s receive their 
Rife from a congenial Subftance, which is only ripen‘d 
and impregnated by the Beams of the Sun. 

If this Reply don’t relifh with ye, you may rally at 
your Pleafure , I fhan’t grow weary of the Caule. 


Sir, Lam your Affeétionate Friend, 


F. D UN TO N’, 


~ — 


The Cafuittical-Poft,or Athenian Mercury. 


Ueft. How do Afircnomers divide the Stars, and whe- 
OQ ther be they numberle{s or mot ? 

Anfw. As for the fixed Stars we hold them num- 
berlefs, the Holy Scriptures giving usa Teftimony there- 
of, I mean, that befides the great and infinite Number 
that we fee, there are yet afar more infinite Number of 
leffer Stars which are by us not feen, as hath been ob- 
ferv’d by certain Profpeétive Glaffles made in /taly 5 
and tho’ the Anciefts have not mark’d out above 1022, 
their Meaning was not that there were no more Stars, 
but that they had ob{erv'd none but thoie, as being only 
the chiefeft which they had need of : And thole 1022 
Stars are divided into Forty Eight Conftellations, or Fi 
gures of Animals, which the Ancients have fuppos’d for 
to difcern the one from the other, and have feparated and 
difpos’d of ’em into Three Ranks, as Sepsentrionals, Z. 
diacks and Meridionals. 

Moreover, the Stars are diftinguifh’d by their fevera! 
Magnitudes, or Bignefles, which have been found to be 
$ix: So that all the great Starsare of the Firft Bigneis, 
the lefler of the Second, Third, Fourth, Fitch and Sixth 
Magnitude or Bignefs, in which the leaft of ‘em ail are 
comprehended. 

Q. Whether or nothe Stars be tranflucent of themfelues, and 
tran{ par ent? 

A. The Stars have no proper Light of themfelves, fave 
in this manner, all the Starsand Planets are of one and 
the felf-fame Nature. But the Moon hath no other 
Light than what fhe borroweth of the Sun, fo no more 
can any of the other Scars have any other Light but from 
the Sun, 

But fuppofe it be objected, That the Moon lofeth not 
altogether its Light, tho’ fhe eclipfes in the Shadow of 
the Earth 5 becaule that in the eclips’d Party there ape 
pears a Rednefs, and that fuch a Rednels, for ought we 
know, might be her natural Light. 

I anfwer, That that Rednefs cannot be her natural 
Colour, becaufe that if it were fo, fhe wou’d never quit 
chat Redne({s, fave when the encreafes, or that fhe is in 


Laftly, You’d throw che Argument off its Hinges, 


Ah 


her Firft Quarter; and theathat part of the Moon which. 


[ 


‘5 not iidminated by the Sun ought to have that Red- 
nefs, which is not 0, as we fee by Experience - And 
herefore all Rednefs is not natural to the Moon, more: 
over, if it be demanded from whence that Rednefs pro- 
ceeds: it’s from the Refleétion of the Light, which is 
encounter’d by the Moon in the Shacow of the Earth : 
For asthe Moon isa polifh’d Body, and as the Shadow of 
the Earth is never deftitute of fome little Light, 1o its 
that little Light which caufes the R ‘dnef{s in her. 
so that by what is a‘orefaid, ic clearly appears, that 
he Sun is the Principle of Light, it being God's Plea- 
co adorn it withfuch an eminent Quality. 
rmore, we faythat the Stars are not fe tran{pa- 
rene as the Heaven 1 , w! ich may be {cen by the Moon 
Mercury, when they are interpos’d between our 


,and che Sun, and that they eclipie her 4 and {0 it’s 


4 J 


Becaufe this was done for their Sakes that believed y 
that they might believe, and therefore it was feen with 
the Eyes of the Body, not of the Mind. 


anfwer, We hear that the Heavens were open’d, and 
therefore we believeit 5 but we hear aot how they wep 
open’d, aad therefore we leave to enquire after it, as not 
much tending unto Edification. 

Q. How is charceth thas the Sea doth neither Over floy 
augment, nor enlarge it felf? 


der’d in it, and thac it doth continually receive fo may 


tural Receptacle of all the Waters, and their pro 
retiring and refting Place, and therefore it doth not over. 
flow, nor enlarge it fel'; forthat no Place can drive bag 


—< 


) Ee Se 

apparentthat the Stars are dulky, Oc 
O. Whether are the Heavens round, and do they move the 
’ ’ j , ad (} /. ‘* s,7 

within the other, from the Eaff to the Weft, weir i usb 


A. Tt isealy-to prove thatthe Heavensare rouad, end 
thar they turn the one within the other, from Eaft to 
Weft, the whic’. may appear unto us moft manifeltly, for 


we fee ciat the Sun, the Planets, and all the cther Scars, 
do rife firft on the Eaft, on our Horizon, then little by 
little they advance toward the South, and that finally | 
hey fet in the Weft,fo next again they rife all in the Eait. 

, in che Sun, and fay, That it muft be | 
eith e felf fame S n, or another which we daily {ee to 
rife and ict: It ¢ t be any other, for that then every 
Day would require a new one: And if it be the fame 


Sun, it muft either have pals’ over, within, or under- 
neath the Earth: Over the Earth ic cannot have pafs’d, 
foras muchasthen there would have becn no Night, the 
Prefence of the Suncaufing the Day 5 neither can it have 
pals’d within the Earth, becaufe, as we fhall fee hereafter, 


it’s greater than the Earth: It remains then, that it muft 
have paf,’d underneath the Earth, and that confequently 
its Orb or Heaven turns about the Earth : And fince all 
the Heavens turn, the one within the other, about the 
arth, and that trom the Eaft co the Weft, we may juftly 
then fay that the Heavens are round. 

It’s alio granted that the Heavens are round, becaufe 
that being they are the moft noble part of the World, 
and in which all the reft are contain’d, it is moft neceflary 
that they fhould be of a round Form, which is the 
moft capable and moft perfect of all others. For if the 
Heavens had any orher Figure or Form, thofe which are 
mferior fo the others couid not poffibly tran{port their 
Vianets from the Eafttothe Weft, becaufe of their An- 
gies, or elfe we mult grant that they penetrate each 
other, and fo there would chance to be a Penetration in 
the Matter of the Heavens, which would contradi& what 
is caly to prove, that its Matter or Subftance is both fo- 
lid and fix’d, 

Q. How were the Heavens open’d when Chrift was bap. 
8iz'd ? 

A. Firft, Some fay, Non referatione fed oculis fidei, that 
they were open’d cto the Eyes of Faith, thar he might 
fee thereby into Heaven, as Stephen did, Adds 7» but not 


| conform it felf unto that which it enclofeth 4 like as the 
Sea, which being capable to receive into her allthe Rj, 
‘vers, and neverthelefs for their Entrance doth not over, 
| flow, nor augment : Allo the Sea doth not overflow, be. 
caule it is of fuch a vaft Extent, that the Rivers are 
|as nothing in Confideration to it. The Third Realy 
is. Becanfe the Heat of the Sun and the Breath of the 
Wind confumes fuch a Quantity of Water, that tho’ the 
| Sea continually engenders, and thac the Rivers inceffantly 
run into it; yea, God hath ordain’d that it fhou’d not 
le(len nor augment, as it is written in 0b, Lord, thou haf 
fet a Limit the which it fhall not pafS. The Holy Writ fays 
‘in Genefis, that the Water of the Deluge did rile Fifteen 
| Cubits over the higheft Hills under the Heavens, info. 
| much that all the Earth was cover’d with Water. But 
tho’ this encreafing of Water was fo great, yet neverthe. 
-lefs the Sea did not overflow the Earth by tranfgreffing its 
Limits or Bounds 

The encreafing of thofe Waters proceeded from Two 
/Caufes ; the one was, that the Windows of Freaven went 
| open'd, asthe Text fays, and it rained on the Earth Fory 
| Days and Forty Nights exceedingly 5 the other was, thatthe 
Fountains, Rivers and Currents did over-flow, infomuch 
that the Earth was by them cover’d as aforefaid, aad 
every living Subftance was deflroy’d which was upon the Face of 
the Ground, except Noah, who only remain’d alive, and 
they that were with him in the Ark: And afterwards 


alfo rerftain’d,and the Earth return’d to its firft Being, 
ed 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


44+ The Chriftian’s Gazette, or News chiefly refpecting the 
Invifible Worll , being 4 Pacques for the pious Virtuofi on $ 
jects never (tarted before. Written by John Dunton, Author 
of the Ejfay entit?'d The Hazard of a Death Bed-Repentanc 
Price 1s. 

*,* The Amorous War, or a Duel with the Paffions, é 
Poem, tna Letter to a Friend. by a Gentleman of the Univerfiy 


truly and really open’d. i of Oxford. To which is added, the Defear, or the Lows 


Secondly, Others fay the contrary, that they be) 


truly open’d : Firft, Becaule Fobn and (as is probable) 
thofe chat were with him faw them open’d. Secondly, 


—————— 


vanguifhd, and again rallying with a Smile. Sold by Tho. 
Darrack, Priuter, in Peterborough-Court in Little-Bri 


tain, Price 24, 
—— 
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The Caufe why the Sea doth not over-flow, ays, # 
ment, nor enlarg? it felf, tho’ fo much Water is ingen. | 


Rivers and lountains into it, is, that the Sea is the a | 


nor hinder the Entrance of that thing which by Nature | 
| ought to be in her, fince naturally the Place ought tg § 


Thirdly, Others, to whom J rather fubfcribe and affegy § 


ee 


the fame Text fays, That God caufed a Wind to pas over th 
Earth which abated the Waters, the Rain from Heaven wae 


d 


